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TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 

1886. 



I. — Phonetic Law. 
By frank b. tarbell, 

PROFESSOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 

"•Phonetic laws admit of no exceptions." Ten years have 
passed since Leskien first enunciated this principle and flung 
it into the arena of discussion. Under hostile criticism the 
interpretation and defence of the formula have been vari- 
ously modified, but the formula itself is still held as vital 
truth by many of the most eminent, and justly eminent, of 
living philologists. It is in fact the chief battle-cry of the 
so-called neo-grammarians. In the view of these men, to 
deny or to doubt the unfailing uniformity of phonetic laws is 
to be guilty of grave laxity in scientific method, if not alto- 
gether to rob linguistic study of its scientific character. At 
the same time, distinguished voices have been raised in pro- 
test. The year 1885 was prolific in important contributions 
to the subject. Georg Curtius' pamphlet, Zur Kritik der 
neuesten Sprachforschung, in which the new dogma of pho- 
netic uniformity was a main object of attack, evoked prompt 
replies from Brugmann and Delbriick, entitled respectively, 
Zum heutigen Stand der Sprachwissenschaft and Die neu- 
este Sprachforschung. Schuchardt's short but weighty tract, 
Ueber die Lautgesetze, directed against the neo-grammari- 
ans, was published before the end of the year. Numerous 
notices of these essays have, of course, appeared in the philo- 
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logical periodicals, and the echoes of the discussion thus 
raised have not yet wholly died away. Nothing so consid- 
erable, however, as a critical review of the literature of the 
subject of phonetic law is to be here attempted. It is the 
more modest purpose of the present paper to define with pre- 
cision, if that be possible, what for convenience' sake will be 
called the neo-grammarian doctrine, and to estimate the value 
of the arguments on which its supporters now rely. 

What then is a ' phonetic law ' ? It is important to ban- 
ish from our minds all associations connected with the word 
'law' in its mandatory sense. A scientific law does not 
' govern ' facts ; facts do not ' obey ' the law. These expres- 
sions, harmless as they are when properly understood, carry 
with them dangerous suggestions. A scientific law, it must 
always be remembered, is simply a uniformity existing in facts. 
But there are uniformities and uniformities. In strictness of 
speech, a law is an absolute uniformity which prevails through- 
out time and space. Yet even physical science has its ' em- 
pirical laws ' which pretend to no such permanence and inde- 
feasibility ; while in mental and social science we are perhaps 
still more ready to dignify limited and approximate regulari- 
ties with the name of laws. Nowhere else, however, I think, 
has it been customary to apply the term to uniformities so 
local and temporary as in phonetic science. The historian of 
architecture would hardly call it a ' law ' that the style of 
English Gothic changed in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century from Early English to Decorated ; the zoologist 
would hardly call it a ' law ' that the dodo disappeared from 
Mauritius between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Yet a ' phonetic law ' is a no less limited truth than these. 
When precisely ascertained, it is expressed in the following 
form : In a certain dialect, and at a certain time, the sound 
n changed under the phonetic conditions x, y, z, to n'} The 

1 It is all-important to bear in mind that the parties to this discussion under- 
stand by ' phonetic conditions,' elements of speech. The x, y, z, of the formula 
belong to the same order of things as the n. In order to meet the neo-gramma- 
rians on terms the most favorable to them, I shall leave out of account in what 
follows certain forms of phonetic change, such as metathesis, assimilation, dis- 
similation between non-contiguous sounds (see, for these, Paul, Principien der 
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wide distinction between such a rule as this and a true law 
of nature is now emphatically recognized by some and per- 
haps all of the neo-grammarians themselves. On this under- 
standing, nothing further need be said about the use of the 
term 'phonetic laws,' except that it must not be allowed to 
prejudice the question as to whether these laws admit of ex- 
ceptions. 

This question, at first sight, looks simple and definite, but 
it is far from being so. I waive, as of minor consequence to 
my immediate purpose, the difficulty which might be raised 
over the word ' dialect.' Whether we accept Delbriick's im- 
portant concession, 2 that exact laws of phonetic change are 
to be found only in the speech of the individual, or assume, 
for argument's sake, the existence of practically homogene- 
ous linguistic communities, the words, Phonetic laws admit 
of no exceptions, suggest a plain meaning. That meaning 
is, — to resort to our typical formula, — that the sound n 
did actually change to n', within certain limits of time and 
place, in every case where the phonetic conditions, x, y, z, 
occurred. Now this, though the only meaning that the words 
ought to bear, is of course inconsistent with facts. 3 It is 
imagined, however, that the principle may be saved by say- 
ing that phonetic laws as such {an sich) admit of no excep- 
tions, but that they are liable to ' counteraction from extra- 
neous (i. e. non-phonetic) forces.' This language betrays a 
serious confusion of thought. Causes may be counteracted, 
laws, never. This is so, whether we regard a law as the uni- 
formity itself or the expression of that uniformity in words. 
An expressed law is an assertion that things are uniformly 

Sprachgeschichte, 2d ed. pp. 59-60), and also accent-shifting, although a literal 
interpretation of the phonetic law principle would include these classes of 
cases. 

2 Einleitung in das Sprachstudium, 1st ed., p. 129. 

8 According to Paul (op. cit. p. 63) and Brugmann (op. cit. p. 52) the pro- 
cess of .phonetic change does in every such case actually begin. After it has made 
more or less progress, it may be arrested in one or more words, say by the action 
of analogy, and the original sound restored. This makes the phonetic change 
absolutely uniform at the outset; but it must not be overlooked that the retro- 
grade movement would itself be a phonetic change not statable in terms of 
phonetic law. 
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so and so. If there are facts non-conformable to this asser- 
tion, it is nonsense to talk of the law's being counteracted. 
Unless the so-called law is merely an approximate generaliza- 
tion, it must be imperfectly stated or wholly false. 4 And 
even were it granted that laws of causation may without 
impropriety, like causes themselves, be spoken of as liable to 
counteraction, still this would not mend matters in our case. 
For a phonetic law is not itself a law of causation, nor is it 
even a guarantee of a law of causation. This is a pivotal 
point in the whole discussion and needs to be considered 
with extreme care. That a phonetic law is not itself a law 
of causation is evidenced by its limitation in place and time, 
for a law of causation is -of universal validity. But neither 
is a phonetic law a guarantee of a law of causation. What I 
mean can be best brought out by an example. At a certain 
period, and in certain Greek dialects, original -ti, when not 
preceded immediately by s, changed to -<rt. Now, inasmuch 
as this change of t to a did not take place in other situa- 
tions, 6 we are justified in supposing that the following i had 
some influence in bringing about the change. What the 
whole cause was, we cannot tell ; probably it would require 
a highly complex expression to set it forth. But we suppose 
that any complete account of it would include some reference 
to the position of the organs of articulation necessary to the 
production of i. That, however, is as far as we can safely 
go. We cannot assume a priori that wherever the combina- 
tion -ti occurred, the sum total of conditions necessary to the 
development of / into a- was present. That would be like 

4 Brugmann says, in Iwan Muller's Handbuch (II, p. 7) : " nur durch ausser- 
halb stehende, mit der Veranderungsneigung selbst nicht zusammenhangende 
Faktoren kann der Verlauf der Bewegung in einer mehr or minder grossen An- 
zahl von Formen gehemmt und durchkreuzt werden, und man diirfte hier, streng 
genommen, ebenso wenig von ' Ausnahmen ' sprechen als man etwa die Erhitzung 
des Wassers unter starkem Drucke auf iiber 100° eine Ausnahme von dem Gesetz 
nennen wird, das Wasser sich bei ioo° in Dampf verwandelt." Of course the 
truth is that there is no such law. It would be hard to find a more striking 
instance of the mischief that comes from importing half understood principles of 
physical science into a different order of inquiries. 

6 This is not quite true, but I have not wished to complicate the statement 
unnecessarily. See Brugmann in Iwan Muller's Handbuch, §§ 37, 38. 
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assuming that whenever water is heated to 100° C it will be 
changed to steam, forgetting that another condition, viz., a 
certain amount of atmospheric pressure, is necessary, and 
that this condition may or may not be present. What I 
mean then by saying that a phonetic law is not a guarantee 
of a law of causation is that the presence of a set of uniform 
phonetic conditions affords no assurance of the constant 
presence of those other unknown conditions which complete 
the cause. Hence, although a phonetic law does not stand 
quite on a par with a rule of grammar, inasmuch as the for- 
mer does contain — at least, sometimes — a reference to what 
are presumably among the determining conditions of an event, 
yet I submit, in view of the considerations given, that a pho- 
netic law resembles a rule of grammar much more closely than 
it does a law of physical science. If we were to say that it is 
a ' law ' (i. e. uniform custom) of English speech that a verb 
agrees with its subject in number, but that this law is* occa- 
sionally counteracted by extraneous, non-grammatical forces, 
such as ignorance or inattention, the unphilosophical nature 
of the remark would, it is to be hoped, be immediately appar- 
ent. Yet this would be a good deal like the language whose 
meaning I am seeking to define. 

How then shall the neo-grammarian doctrine be expressed 
in clear and appropriate terms ? The best I can make of it 
is this : A certain proportion (generally held to be a very 
large proportion) of phonetic changes are due to purely me- 
chanical causes. In explaining these changes, human beings 
may be thought of as automata, and each word may be re- 
garded as if it were the only word in the language. All such 
cases conform to unfailing phonetic laws. But there are cer- 
tain mental facts, most or all of which go under the name of 
analogy, 6 which accompany other cases of phonetic change 
(or constancy), and whose presence is attended often, though 
not always, by exceptions to phonetic laws. So far the state- 

6 Analogy signifies the conscious or sub-conscious tie which binds together 
different words or forms of kindred meaning; or, more broadly, any felt con- 
nexion between one word and another or others. And so far as any other ' extra- 
neous forces ' are recognized by neo-grammarians, e. g. fashion, they prove on 
examination to be mental in their nature. 
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ment of the principle. But really we have gained little by 
this way of putting it, unless it be a clearer insight into its 
essentially unphilosophical character. Mechanical causes 
and mental causes are not two coordinate and comple- 
mentary classes of things. On the one hand it seems to me 
highly questionable whether phonetic changes are ever so 
divorced from mental associations as the above theory seems 
to imply ; and, in any case, it will hardly be denied that the 
effects of analogy are sometimes blended with those which 
belong to the domain of phonetic law. 7 And, on the other 
hand, every phonetic change, whether analogy be supposed 
to be involved in it or not, is a physical event, and, as such, 
must have an adequate physical cause. The ideal of pho- 
netic science, as conceived by the neo-grammarians, seems to 
be to ' explain ' similar phonetic changes by phonetic laws, 
and then to ' explain ' the exceptions as due to analogy and 
the like. The true ideal would be to explain all phonetic 
changes by stating their causes. The causes might be given 
in physical or in psychical terms, or in a combination of both ; 
but the treatment ought to be homogeneous throughout. 
This would be a truly scientific mode of explanation. As it 
is, we have a juxtaposition of two incongruous modes of ex- 
planation, which are not mutually exclusive, but invade one 
another's territory. Furthermore, and I ask especial atten- 
tion to this, if the possibility be admitted of an indefinite 
number of causes capable of ' counteracting ' phonetic laws, 8 
the neo-grammarian doctrine sinks to the merest truism. It 
comes down to saying that exceptions to phonetic laws do 
not occur without a sufficient reason. But this no one would 
think of denying. There is a reason, no doubt, for every- 
thing that happens and for everything that fails to happen. 
This is an axiom. The assertion of it does not supply mat- 
ter for discussion. The most, I think, that can reasonably 
be claimed is, that when the 'counteracting causes' are 

7 See, for example, Sievers in the Encyclopedia Britannica (XVIII, p. 782) : 
"They [i.e. phonetic variation and formation by analogy] generally work in 
turns, and often in opposition to one another." I have italicized the 'often.' 

8 See Delbriick, Die neueste Sprachforschung, p. 16. 
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reduced to some small number of specified mental condi- 
tions, we then get an arguable thesis of this form : Phonetic 
laws are approximately uniform ; an exception indicates the 
presence of some one of the conditions A, B, C. This, 
although for the reasons given I regard it as being, from the 
philosophical point of view, a lame sort of principle, is at 
least intelligible and may be practically valuable. Naturally, 
however, the arguments of the neo-grammarians do not con- 
ceive their thesis in precisely this form. Rather, they seem 
designed to prove a literally absolute phonetic uniformity. 
This being so, I might, if I have been right thus far, con- 
sider myself exonerated from criticising the arguments at 
all. But as they involve some logical and scientific questions 
of real importance, I now proceed briefly to examine them. 

I. Although the neo-grammarians have been forced to 
admit that phonetic laws are not laws of nature, the notion 
still seems to be rife among them that the axiom of the 
uniformity of nature, which lies at the basis of all modern 
scientific thought, includes and guarantees the doctrine of 
uniformity in phonetic change. Now spoken words are 
physical events, and science will unhesitatingly assume that 
here, as in other physical provinces, the sequence of antece- 
dents and consequents is strictly regular. If it be objected 
that in human utterance there is no recurrence of precisely 
similar cases, the answer is that the same may be said of 
many if not all other physical phenomena, but that the 
axiom of uniform sequence, in the hypothetical form which 
is alone appropriate to it, 9 is not therefore less true and im- 
portant. Nevertheless, the truth of the universal postulate 
is quite compatible with phonetic irregularities. We believe 
that every difference between the pronunciation of a word 
by an individual speaker at one moment and the pronuncia- 
tion of the same word by the same or any other speaker at 
another moment, is definitely related to some other facts, 
which occurring the said difference would always occur. 
But, as explained above, these essential, causal facts, what- 
ever they may be, are not identical with the essential 
9 See Venn, The Logic of Chance, p. 232. 
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phonetic conditions specified in a phonetic law. If the 
neo-grammarians are to make good their doctrine, it must be 
by proofs special to the case. 

II. Professor Bloomfield has argued 10 that the hypothesis 
of uniform phonetic law is needed to ' explain the origin of 
regular phonetic change on a large scale.' Now as any jux- 
taposition of one event with other similar events constitutes 
a mode of explanation, we may say that an individual case of 
phonetic change is explained after a fashion when it is 
shown to be an instance of a phonetic law. But the law 
cannot possibly be said to explain these changes as a whole. 
The law is not something standing over the facts and com- 
pelling them to happen. The law is simply the sum of the 
facts. Trying to make phonetic law explain regular phonetic 
change is trying to explain a thing by itself. The explana- 
tion is worth just as much and just as little if there are 
exceptions to phonetic laws as if there are not. Or, if what 
is intended is that a phonetic law gives us assurance of the 
existence of some mechanical cause, some unknown x, which 
must produce the same change wherever the same essential 
phonetic conditions present themselves, then, for reasons 
given above, I do not think this position tenable. 

III. The eminence of the name of Sievers is the only 
thing which gives importance to the cursory treatment of 
our subject in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. 11 We there read: "Pronunciation — that is, the use of 
certain sounds in certain combinations — is perfectly uncon- 
scious in natural, unstudied speech, and every speaker or 
generation of speakers has only one way of utterance for 
individual sounds or their combinations. If, therefore, a 
given sound was once changed into another under given cir- 
cumstances, the new sound must necessarily and uncon- 
sciously replace its predecessor in every word which falls 
under the same rules, because the older sound ceases to be 
practised and therefore disappears from the language." I will 
not stop to question the truth of the statements in the first 

10 American Journal of Philology, Vol. V, p. 179. 
u Vol. XVIII, p. 782. 
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of the foregoing sentences. I am only concerned to point 
out that the last clause of the second sentence, which is 
ostensibly a proof of the principle of phonetic uniformity, is 
in reality nothing but a petitio principii. The gist of the 
sentence is that the new sound must come in uniformly, 
because the old one goes out uniformly ; and this, with the 
tacit assumption that the old sound cannot be replaced 
by different substitutes in different words, completely begs 
the question ; the thing must be so, because it must. 
There is, then, nothing here deserving to be called an argu- 
ment. Nor is the principle to which Sievers declares his 
allegiance 'self-evident,' as he claims it to be. If, for in- 
stance, the Italians- changed Latin t to d between a vowel 
and r in padre, madre, cedro, but retained it in a host of 
other situations, how is it self-evident that they, the same 
linguistic group and at the same period, would not continue 
to say atro, teatro ? 

IV. The discussion as to the uniformity of phonetic law 
leads to an important question touching the origin and prop- 
agation of phonetic change. The question is this: Do 
changes begin with individual words, and spread from these 
until whole classes of words are affected, or do they attack 
simultaneously all words in which the same essential phonetic 
conditions occur? The latter alternative must almost neces- 
sarily be adopted by the believers in strict phonetic uniformity, 
and the admission of it is obviously tantamount to an admis- 
sion in full of the soundness of their doctrine. According to 
Delbriick 12 this alternative is proved by the observation of 
popular dialects. This may be questioned. For example, let 
any one who is familiar with the vernacular of different parts 
of New England consider the distribution of the peculiar New 
England o. Reference is not now made so much to the 
seeming impossibility of framing a phonetic law which should 
set on one side words like st&ne, clSak, most, tSad, and on the 
other words like cone, joke, boast, goat, as to the fact that in 
hardly any two localities do we find this 8 pronounced in the 
same list of words. Thus, to take one example out of many, 
12 Einleitung in das Sprachstudium, p. 124. 
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the pronunciation bbat, which is given by Professor Shel- 
don 13 as current in Bath and Waterville, Me., is or was 
foreign to the neighborhood (Groton, Middlesex Co., Mass.) 
where I grew up. Differences such as this strongly sug- 
gest that the reduction of to New England o has not, 
in the speech of any individual, attacked simultaneously 
a number of words constituting a single class by virtue 
of the presence of identical phonetic conditions, but has 
progressed, differently in different places, from word to 
word. 

However, the neo-grammarians will be ready with an 
answer. They may remind us that the appearance of non- 
conformity to law may be due to an insufficient supply of 
facts or to insufficient penetration on the part of the observer, 
and they may see in dialectic difference and dialectic inter- 
mixture a satisfactory means of reconciling the above men- 
tioned variations of usage with their fundamental principle. 
These considerations, while they do not convince me, make 
me ready to listen without prejudice to any strong a priori 
proof that phonetic changes necessarily begin with whole 
classes of words. Such a proof is to be found, if anywhere, 
in chapter III of Paul's Principien. It is impossible to do 
justice in a few moments to this acute and valuable discus- 
sion, but Paul's account of the matter is substantially this : 
The process of learning to speak a language consists in 
learning to make certain complex muscular adjustments. 
When we have mastered a sound, there remains with us a 
memory, a mental image, of the necessary movements, and 
this image it is — coupled, in the case of persons not deaf, 
with a sound-image, or memory of the sound heard — which 
guides us in subsequent reproductions of the sound. Fur- 
thermore — and this is the critical point — we do not retain 
an independent image for each individual word. On the con- 
trary, one such image binds indissolubly together the occur- 
rences of. the same 'element ' in different words, so that any 
modification of an ' element ' and consequently of the mental 
image for one word carries with it the same modification in 

18 Proceedings of the American Philological Association, 1883, pp. xix-xx. 
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every other word. So far Paul. Now of course the ability 
to pronounce a given sound in one word facilitates the for- 
mation of the same sound in another word. The child that 
has learned to say man and cat finds it easier than before to 
say mat. And no doubt the mechanism of speech is such as 
to forbid a chaotic lawlessness in our changes of pronuncia- 
tion. But what proof is there that the connection between 
different words containing the same ' element ' is so intimate 
and compulsory as Paul would have us believe ? So far as 
I can discover, the assertion of such a connection is mere 
unsupported assumption, nor do I see how it can be recon- 
ciled with the most familiar facts. If by ' element ' in Paul's 
statement we are to understand the sound of a single letter, 
then it is notorious that the same element is often differently 
treated in different combinations. On the other hand, if the 
' element ' were some group of sounds, we should expect such 
integral sound-groups to be the same at different epochs and 
in different dialects ; whereas a comparison of "different 
phonetic laws shows the contrary. The phonetic conditions 
essential to the change of n to n' are x and y in one case, 
x, y, and z in another. That is, z is a member of the sound- 
group in one case, and not in the other. Is not then the 
assumption of a complex ' element,' if I may use the expres- 
sion, which must perforce 'move altogether, if it move at all,' 
too arbitrary and improbable? It seems so to me, and I 
therefore remain unconvinced. 

If the foregoing positions have been well taken, it follows 
that the interest felt by friends and foes in Leskien's famous 
principle has been much misplaced. Disputable and im- 
portant questions in plenty do indeed beset the path of the 
discussion, but the principle itself, on close scrutiny, is seen 
to be nugatory. True it is that phonetic laws have been 
shown to prevail widely, far more widely than any one could 
have expected a priori. And we have every reason to believe 
that as the study of languages becomes more thorough, more 
and more cases of phonetic change will be found capable of 
being marshalled under such general rules. But that these 
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rules can ever be so stated as to eliminate every exception is 
not believed by any one. And when the doctrine of unfail- 
ing phonetic uniformity is duly qualified and explained, it 
becomes so harmless that no one need fear to yield it his 
assent. 



